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Tue common name of the animal represented in our 
wood-cut is as little descriptive of its character as many 
of the statements and opinions regarding its functions 
and condition are exaggerated or untrue, The name 
and the statements arose from the supposition of an 
analogy between it and other quadrupeds, which does 
not in fact exist; and from observations made upon 
its habits under circumstances totally oppesed to the 
manifestation of the peculiar qualities which necessarily 
result from the peculiarities of its formation. Into the 
anatomical details of that formation we cannot here 
minutely enter. They may be found at length under 
the word ‘ Ar’ in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia. 

The sloth, in its wild condition, spends its wnole life 
on the trees, and never leaves them but through force 
or accident ; and what is more extraordinary, it lives 
not upon the branches, like the squirrel and the monkey, 
but under them. Suspended from the branches it 
moves, and rests, and sleeps. So much of its ana- 
tomical structure as illustrates this peculiarity it is 
necessary to state. The arm and fore-arm of the sloth, 
taken together, are nearly twice the length of the hind- 
legs; and they are, both by their form and the manner 
in which they are joined to the body, quite incapacitated 
from acting in a perpendicular direction, or in support- 
ing it upon the earth, as the bodies of other quadrupeds 
are supported by their legs. Hence, if the animal be 
placed on the floor, its belly touches the ground. The 
wrist and ankle are joined to the fore-arm and leg in 
an oblique direction ; so that the palm, or sole, instead 
of being directed downwards, towards the surface of the 
ground, as in other animals, is turned inward towards 
the body in such a manner that it is impossible for the 
sloth to place the sole of its foot flat down upon a level 
surface, It is compelled, under such circumstances, to 
rest npon the external edge of the foot. 

The form and articulation of the posterior extremities 
is almost equally remarkable with the anterior. The 
formation of the pelvis alone is of such a nature as 
to render it impossible for sloths to walk after the 
manner of ordinary quadrupeds; and the mode in 
which the limbs are joined to the pelvis seems as if 
expressly arranged for the purpose of altogether 
depriving the animal of the ordinary use of its legs. 
The effect of this conformation is, that the sloth 
must remain quite stationary when placed on a polished 
surface ; but as the open ground is generally rough, 
with small protuberances, such as stones, roots of grass, 
&c., he extends his arms in all directions in search of 
something to lay hold of ; and when he has succeeded, he 
pulls himself forward, and is thus enabled to trail himself 
along, but in the exceedingly awkward and tardy manner 
which has procured him the name of the “ sloth.” Mr. 
Waterton informs us that he kept a sloth in his room 
for several months, and often took him out of the house 
in order to have an opportunity of observing his motions. 
If ithe ground were rough, he would pull himself for- 
ward, in the manner just described, at a pretty good 
pace; and he invariably directed his course towards the 
nearest tree. But if he was placed upon a smooth and 
well-trodden part of the road, he appeared to be in 
much distress. Within doors, the favourite station of 
this sloth was on the back of a chair ; and, after getting 
all his legs in a line on the topmost part of it, he would 
hang there for hours together, and often with a low 
and plaintive cry would seem to invite the notice of his 
master. 

It should be observed that the sloth does not suspend 
himself head downward like the vampire,—but, when 
asleep, he supports himself from a branch parallel to 
the earth. He first seizes the branch with one arm, 
and then with the other; after which he brings up both 
his legs, one by one, to the same branch; so that all the 
foar limbs are in a line, He rests in perfect security in 
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this position, to which his whole structure is adapted. 
In this attitude the sloth has the power of using the 
fore paw as a hand in conveying food to his mouth, 
which he does with great address, retaining meantime 
a firm hold of the branch with the other three paws. 
In all his operations the enormous claws with which 
the sloth is provided are of indispensable service. 
They are so sharp and crooked that they readily seize 
upon the smallest inequalities in the bark of the trees 
and branches among which the animal habitually re- 
sides, and, united to the great muscular strength and 
rigid formation of the extremities, furnish very powerful 
weapons of defence. 

All our readers are aware of the story that the sloth 
entirely confines himself to one tree, until he has com- 
pletely stripped it of its leaves. But as, in the remote 
tropical forests which the animul inhabits, the trees 
touch each other in the greatest profusion, there is 
manifestly no reason why it should do this, since even 
the indolence with which it is so uyjustly reproached 
would, in many cases, be more indulged by removing 
rather to an adjoining tree than to another part of that 
in which it actually is. Mr. Waterton says,—“ During 
the many years I have ranged the forests, I have never 
seen a tree in such a state of nudity ; indeed, I would 
hazard a conjecture, that, by the time the animal had 
finished the last of the old leaves there would be a new 
crop on the part of the tree he had stripped first, ready 
for him to begin again, so quick is the process of vege- 
tation in these countries.” The same entertaining 
writer thus describes the travels of the sloth. ‘“ There 
is a saying among the Indians, that when the wind 
blows the sloth begins to travel. In calm weather he 
remains tranquil, probably not liking to cling to the 
brittle extremity of the branches, lest they should break 
with him in passing from one tree to another; but as 
soon as the wind rises, the branches of the neighbouring 
trees become interwoven, and then the sloth seizes hold 
of them and pursues his journey in safety. ‘There is 
seldom an entire day of calm in these forests. The 
trade wind generally sets in about ten o'clock in the 
morning. The sloth then travels at a good round pace ; 
and were you to see him pass from tree to tree, as I 
have done, you would never think of calling him a 
sloth.” In fact, the animal is distinguished among the 
Europeans settled in America by the name of Ai, from 
a plaintive feeble cry, resembling that word, which it 
emits while in motion. 

The sloth brings forth and suckles its young like 
ordinary quadrupeds. ._The young sloth, from the mo- 
ment of its birth, clings to the body of its parent unti! 
it gains sufficient size and strength to shift for itself. 
Only a single young one is produced ata birth. Sloths 
are exceedingly tenacious of life. They have been seen 
to move their legs, and exhibit other symptoms of viva- 
city, a full half hour after having been deprived of the 
heart and other viscera. Waterton states that he saw 
the heart. of one beat for half an hour after it was taken 
out of the body; and adds, that the wourali poison 
seems to be the only thing that will kill it quickly. An 
arrow dipped in it will kill a sloth in about ten minutes. 
It is a scarce and solitary animal, found only in the 
most gloomy and retired tropical forests of South 
America. Its flesh is much relished by the Indians, 
who are therefore in continual pursuit of it. 

The common sloth has a short round head, furnished 
with coarse shaggy hair, disposed on the crown in 
verging rays, like that of the human species,- The face 
is of a yellowish colour, covered with very short hair, 
whilst that of the body and extremities is universally 
long and shaggy. The eyes are encircled by a brown 
ring. The hair of the body is varied with irregular 
patches of dark and light brown or silvery white. 
Between the shoulders there is an oval patch of short 
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orange-coloured hair, of a finer quality than that which 
is found on other parts of the body, and divided in the 
centre by a longitudinal black stripe: the throat and 
breast are frequently of a light straw colour. The 
texture of the hair is very peculiar, and has a nearer 
resemblance to dry hay, or grass shrivelled and withered 
by the sun, than to the hair of ordinary quadrupeds. 
It is coarse and flattened at the extremity, but near the 
root it is as small as the finest spider’s web; and its 
dry and withered appearance forms the animal’s prin- 
cipal security against its pursuers, as it renders it 
exceedingly difficult to be detected while at rest among 
the branches, covered with bark and moss of the same 
colour. It is only when in motion that it can be readily 
distinguished from the branch beneath which it hangs 
suspended. In other respects, different individuals of 
the species differ considerably from one another in the 
shades and disposition of their colours, and in the 
intensity of the mark between the shoulders; some are 
eveu altogether destitute of this last mark, others are 
of a uniform ash-colour over the whole body, and there 
are others still which have the hair of the head parted 
in the centre and hanging down upon each side. It is 
not, however, exactly determined whether these con- 
stitute distinct species, or are merely varieties of the 
common sloth. The known species have nothing more 
than the rudiment of a tail. Their dental system is 
exceedingly simple: they have no incisor teeth, but 
canines and molars only; the former diminutive, and 
very similar to the latter. The molar teeth are eight in 
the upper jaw and six in the lower ;—four and three 
on either side respectively. It is very remarkable also 
that sloths, although their necks are so short, have nine 
vertebra, whereas most other quadrupeds, even those 
with the longest necks, have but seven. Thus it will 
be seen that, altogether, there is scarcely a member of 
the animal kingdom more remarkably constituted, or 
more deserving of being carefully studied. 


WEDDING “ BIDDINGS” IN WALES. 


Some correspondents have favoured us with printed 
copies of the papers used as invitations to weddings among 
the lower classes in Wales, in some parts of which it is 
customary for the persons invited to make donations of 
money or of such articles as may be useful to the newly- 
married pair, expecting similar assistance when a wedding 
takes place in theit own family. This primitive custom is 
curious and interesting, and doubtless tends to the promo- 
tion of a neighbourly and social feeling among the people 
where it prevails; we are not, however, prepared to admit 
the actual utility of a practice which must often have the 
effect of facilitating the marriage of young people before 
they are in a- condition to provide for the wants of their 
household. We subjoin copies of the different forms of 
invitation which have been sent to us :— 

“ May 7th, 1830. 

“ As we, Benjamin Jones and Mary Coslett, intend to enter 
the matrimonial state on Friday, the 28th instant, the young 
woman intends tomake a Bidding on the occasion at her 
father's house, called Lliw-forge, in the parish of Llandilo- 
tal-y-bont, in the county of Glamorgan, where your agree- 
able company is humbly solicited ; and whatever donation 

* you a be pleased to bestow on her then will be thankfully 
received, and cheerfully repaid by her father and mother 
whenever called for on a similar occasion.” 

At some distance below, in smaller print, is added :— 
“N.B. The young woman, and her father and mother, 
Thomas and Esther Coslett, and her brother, Thomas Cos- 
lett, desire that all gifts of the above nature due to them be 
returned to the young woman on the above day, and will be 
thankful for all favours granted.” 

The form, second in date, only differs from the preceding 
in going rather in the name of the young man and his 
parents than in that of the young woman. The third we 
give entire, with the exception of the postscript, which is 
similar to the above, except that it is equally addressed to 
the friends of both parties; and adds a request that all the 
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debts of this nature due to a deceased uncle of the young 
man may be paid on this occasion. 


“ Caermarthenshire, February 1, 1834. 

“ Dear Frienp,—We take this convenience to inform 
you that we confederate to such a design as to enter under 
the sanction of matrimony on the 19th of February inst 
And as we feel our hearts inclining to regard the ancient 
custom of our ancestors, sef Hiliogaeth Gomer, we inte. 
to make a wedding-feast the same day, at the resp 


habitation of our parent; we hereby most humbly inviie 
your pleasing and most comfortable fellowship at either of 
which places ; and whatever kindness your chariiable hearts 
should then grant will be accepted with congratulation and 
most lovely acknowledgment, carefully recorded and r 


turned, with preparedness and joy, whenever a similar ocea 
sion overtakes you, by your affectionate servants, 
Davip Josnva, 
Mary Witsiams.” 


The customary form is that which is first given: the last 
seems a rather ambitious departure from the established 
precedent. 





Anecdote of a Shepherd's Dog.—We often read of the 
sagacity of the shepherd's dog, but the scene of its manifes- 
tations is usually placed far away in the highlands of Scot- 
land or Wales. Yet a person who notices the proceedings 
of the dogs employed to assist the drovers in conveying a 
flock to London; or through its streets, might collect a large 
number of curious facts in illustration of its character. A 
correspondent informs us that, a short time since, a flock of 
about 200 sheep was advancing towards town by one of the 
northern roads. As it passed through the village of Totten- 
ham, about a dozen of the same species were seen approach- 
ing in the opposite direction ; and the drivers of this small 
detachment became, as usual in such cases, anxious lest any 
of their diminutive number should desert to the stronger 
party ; to prevent which they gathered their few sheep to one 
side of the road, and surrounded them, as it were, with a 
wall of men, until the larger flock should have passed. One 
of them, however, baffled all attempts to prevent his escape, 
and, forcing his way between the legs of the men who sur- 
rounded him, sprang into the midst of the other flock, in 
which he appeared, to the unpractised eye, completely lost. 
A vigorous pursuit immediately commenced, and the drivers, 
running to and fro, made every effort to recover the fugitive, 
until they were obliged, from mere exhaustion, to give over 
the endeavour. The head driver of the larger flock, who 
had looked on apparently enjoying the transaction, then 
gave the word to his dog, who dashed forward and brought 
the affair to a very speedy conclusion. He singled out the 
runaway without the least hesitation, and seizing him by 
the loose skin of the neck, bore him to thé ground, and held 
him fast until the drivers came up and fully secured him. 
The larger flock now passed on, and a bystander expressing 
his pleasure at the sagacity of the dog, the driver put the 
animal into vigorous employment; and he was seen now 
urging on the main body,—now restraining stragglers,— 
now at his master’s feet,—and now, again, circling the flock, 
and barking with all his might. After this display had 
continued for some time it was interrupted by an outcry 
from behind, and the stray sheep was seen renewing his 
attempt at an escape. In this he again succeeded, although 
his pursuers were now aided by a number of bystanders ; 
and the poor animal, no doubt thinking the coast clear, 
came bounding onward in eager haste. As before, however, 
his triumph was but of short duration. The dog, having 
again waited for the signal, encountered him in his career, 
and mastering him as before, delivered him a second and 
last time to his rightful owners! 





Necessary Caution in Conversation.—If we did but 
reflect, it would be easy to observe that the too great desire 
of out-shining and dazzling others renders conversation dis- 
agreeable. We are willing at any rate to give a great idea 
of our merit; this desire puts us upon a flow of talk, with- 
out giving others the leisure or opportunity to exert their 
small talents, and so they depart soured and provoked 
against those that have thus kept them in amusement,— 
Palmer's Aphorisms, ; 
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[Statue of the Goddess Diana.] 


flying back with the wind. She generally appears as 
tall of stature; and, in correspondence with the tastes 
assigned her, her countenance exhibits a somewhat 
manly expression combined with its feminine characte- 


Diana, the daughter of Jupiter and Latona, received 
a worship among the Greeks nearly as extensive as 
that of her twin-brother, Apollo. She was the goddess 
of the woods and of the chace on earth, and also known 
as Luna in heaven and Hecate in hell. She was most 
recognized in the former character, in which she is fre- 
quently represented in ancient statues,—as running 
with her ver i shortened and girt around her, and yet 





ristics. Her legs are always bare, well-shaped, and 
strong; and her feet are sometimes naked, but oftener 
adorned with some sort of buskin or sandal. She gene- 
rally has a quiver on her shoulder, and sometimes a 
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javelin, but more frequently a bow in her hand; and a 
dog is usually by her side or at he feet. The statues 
of Diana were, in ancient times, frequently placed in 
the woods, representing her as hunting, bathing, or 
reposing after fatigue. When, under other circum- 
stances, Diana was represented as the intelligence that 
presides over the moon, she usually appeared in a car 
drawn by deer, but more commonly~ by white horses, 
with a lunar crown, or crescent, on her forehead. 

“ Diana,” says Winckelmann, “ has the figure and 
air of a virgin more than any of the other superior 
goddesses. Gifted with all the attractions of her sex, 
she seems not to be aware of her beauty ; yet her looks 
are not cast down like those of Pallas; her bright and 
cheerful eyes are directed toward the object of her 
delight—the chase. Her hair is gathered on all sides 
of her head, and forms behind, on her neck, a knot in 
the style used by virgins. Her shape is more light and 
slender than that of either Juno or Pallas. She has 
generally but a slight garment, which merely descends 
to her knees ; and is the only goddess sometimes seen 
with the bosom uncovered.” 

This celebrated antiquary’s description of Diana very 
nearly corresponds with the statue represented in our 
wood-cut. She is dressed in a short, plaited, and sleeve- 
less tunic, which is confined by a sort of mantle passed 
over her left shoulder, and folded round her waist. The 
left hand is employed in holding back a fawn, while the 
right is raised to take an arrow from the quiver which is 
upon her shoulder. The legs are naked, but her feet are 
furnished with rich sandals. She seems in the act of pro- 
tecting the hind which she holds with her left hand, while 
her looks are turned in apparent severity and anger in a 
direction opposite to that in which the animal is going. 
This hind is coneluded to be the fabulous one of Mount 
Coryneum, with its brazen feet and antlers of gold, which 
was consecrated to Diana by the nymph Taygete, the 
daughter of Atlas. Hercules, when in subjection to 
Eurystheus, received orders to bring this animal alive 
to Mycene. ‘This was the fourth of his famous labours. 
He pursued the hind through many countries, and 
at last overtook it in Arcadia, at the passage of the 
river Ladon. But his labour was in vain, for Diana 
descended from Mount Artemisius, and rescued the 
consecrated prey, menacing the demi-god himself with 
her weapons. ‘This is very probably the incident which 
the sculptor intended to represent in this admirable 
statue, which is not unworthy of a comparison with the 
more famous Apollo Belvedere, a wood-cut of which 
has jbeen given in No. 45 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 
It is certainly the finest of the statues of Diana 
which have come down to us from ancient times. 
It is of Parian marble, and remains in a very good 
state of preservation. The height of the statue is 
six feet, six inches, and two-thirds. It has been in 
France since the reign of Henry IV.; but when and 
how it was brought is not known. It was engraved by 
Cl. Mellan in 1669, by Baquoy in the ‘ Mus¢e Francais,’ 
and by Heine in the small edition published by 
Filhol. Our wood-cut is copied from the engraving of 
Baquoy. 

We cannot better conclude this article than by the 
following fine hymn to Diana, from Ben Jonson’s 
* Cynthia’s Revels.’ 

Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep : 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heav’n to clear, when day did close. 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. , 
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Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright. 





MINERAL _ KINGDOM.—Szcrion XXVII. 


CoprEr,—( continued.) 


Smelting of the Ore.—The ores are only brought by 
the miner into the state which makes them fit for the 
first process they undergo in extracting the pure metal 
from them—the state in which they are sold to the 
smelter. The ore, when brought to the sarface, is 
separated into different heaps according to its richness, 
and then the lumps of pure ore are broken into frag- 
ments, about the size of a hazel-nut, and that which is 
mixed with other substances is broken still smaller and 
thrown into sieves, which are shaken under the surface 
of water, whereby the lighter impurities are washed 
away and the heavier ore remains. This operation of 
preparing the ore for the furnace is however modified 
in many different ways, according to the nature of 
the ore. 

The ore so prepared is sold to the copper companies, 
by whom it is smelted. Nearly all the copper ores in 
the United Kingdom are purchased at present by ten 
private mercantile establishments. A list is published 
annually at Redruth, in Cornwall, of the produce of the 
mines, and of the amount purchased by each of these 
companies; and in the year ending the 30th of June 
last, their purchases amounted to 1,031,722/. The 
magnitude of some of these concerns is considerab.e 
for we find four of the purchasers standing thus :— 


Williams, Foster, and Co. ......... £154,491 
Vivian and Sons...0...csssecsece 153,338 
Pascoe Grenfell and Sons ........ 152,049 


Daniell, Nevill, and Co. ....++...+ 131,433 


The ores are conveyed from Cornwall to Wales to be 
smelted, on account of the abundant supply and cheap- 
ness of coal there; and thus, not only is the least bulky 
material carried to the more bulky, but the vessels which 
take the ore come back loaded with coal for the steam- 
engines of the mines. The principal smelting works 
are situated on the coast of Glamorganshire, from 
Swansea to Neath, and chiefly near these towns. 

The component parts of the copper ores, when 
brought to the smelting works, are copper, iron, and 
sulphur, and from sixty to seventy per cent. of earthy 
matter; besides these, there are often admixtures of tin 
and arsenic. The average produce in pure copper may 
be stated at about eight per cent. The processes in 
a copper smelting work are simple, consisting of alter- 
nate calcinations and fusions. Two kinds of furnaces 
are used, of different constructions, the one for calcining, 
the other for melting. The various qualities of ore 
received from the mines are mixed and smelted toge- 
ther, for it is found that ore of one quality acts as a flux 
for that ofanother quality. The processes are conducted 
in the following order :— 

. The ores are calcined. 

. The calcined ore is melted. 

. The metallic mixture from process 2 is calcined. 
. The calcined coarse metal from process 3 melted. 
The purer metal from process 4 calcined. 

. The metal calcined in process 5 melted, 

. The copper from process 6 roasted. 

. Coarse or blistered copper refined. . 

In the’calcining processes the volatile matter, viz., the 
sulphur, is expelled, and the iron is oxidized, the general 
fusibility of the mass being thereby increased. In the 
melting processes the metallic oxides and earthy matters 
being specifically lighter, float on the surface, and are 
skimmed off as slags. 
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The charge of the calcining furnace, in process 1, is 
from three to three and a half tons of ore, and the cal- 
cining lasts twelve hours, the mass being frequently 
stirred to expose fresh surfaces. In the 2nd process the 
melted matter is let out at a hole opened in the side of 
the furnace into an adjoining pit filled with water, 
when it becomes granulated, that is, cools in the form 
of coarse grains, which are collected in a pan at the 
bottom of the cistern. In this state it contains about 
one-third part of copper, the rest being iron and sul- 
phur. The granulated metal is subjected to calcina- 
tions and fusions, alternately, as above described, until 
it comes to the 7th process, or roasting. The ore has 
now been advanced so far towards refining as to contain 
from eighty to ninety per cent. of pure metal. It has 
been run off from process 6 in bars, which are piled up 
in another furnace, and exposed to the action of 
strongly heated air, the temperature being gradually 
raised to the melting point, and thus the expulsion of 
the volatile impurities is completed. This operation 
lasts from twelve to twenty-four hours, and towards the 
end of it the metal is fused, and runs off into moulds 
formed jn beds of sand. These bars, when cooled, are 
found to be covered with black blisters, and this is what 
is called blistered copper, which is subjected to the last 
process, or the refining. In this the bars are put into 
the refining furnace, and gradually melted ; the surface 
of the metal is covered with charcoal ; and a pole, com- 
monly of birch-wood, is then held in the liquid metal, 
which causes considerable ebullition, owing to the evo- 
lution of gaseous matter; and this operation of poling 
is continued until] the refiner ascertains, by various 
trials, that the copper is in the proper state of purity 
and mialleability. When he is satisfied of this, the 
melted copper is taken out in iron ladles, coated with 
clay, and poured into moulds, forming cakes twelve 
inches by eighteen, the form required by the manufac- 
turer for ordinary purposes. When the copper is to be 
used for making brass, the metal is poured from the 
ladle into another ladle pierced in the bottom with 
holes, and supported over a cistern of water, when the 
copper consolidates in coarse grains like shot. At 
many smelting-houses there are rolling-mills, where the 
cakes of copper are manufactured into sheets and 
sheathing for ships. 

There are copper-mines in other parts of the 
United Kingdom besides Cornwall; but their aggre- 
gate produce is less than one-fifth of that of Cornwall 
alone. Those near Tavistock, in Devonshire, on the 
borders of Cornwall, have yielded, in the last twenty 
years, from 300 to 550 tons of pure copper annually. 
But the most remarkable of all the copper-mines out of 
Cornwall is, or rather was, that called the “ Parys 
Mine,” near Amlwch, in the northern part of the island 
of Anglesea. Mr. Hawkins, in his ‘ Essay on the 
Copper Mines of Europe and Asia,’ says, in speaking 
of the Parys Mine, that, “ the annals of mining ex- 
hibit no instance of a mine so productive as this has 
been, accompanied with so little expense in working. 
The labour consisted in quarrying an immense mass of 
ore, which rose to the surface of the ground on the 
summit of a hill of moderate elevation.” There is 
reason to suppose that the ore here was partially worked 
by the Romans, and in the reign of Elizabeth a grant 
was made of the mines to certain patentees; but it is 
evident that they had not discovered the great body of 
ore, for they were almost neglected for a century and a 
half. It was in 1768 that the vast treasure was dis- 
covered, which added immense wealth to the family of 
the Marquis of Anglesea, and raised to vast opulence 
the family of the Rev. Mr. Hughes, who at the time of 
the discovery lived upon a small curacy in the eastern 
corner of Anglesea, but, fortunately, was part proprietor 
of this golden mountain. “ The quantity of copper,” 
says Mr, Hawkins, “ which this single mine poured 
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into the market for twelve years in succession, from 
1773 to 1785, made such an impression as to lower the 
price of that metal throughout Europe, and to threaten 
the ruin of all the poorer mines of the kingdom.” 
Abont the year 1785 the annual produce of the mine 
amounted to 3000 tons of copper, and in that year the 
aggregate produce of all the mines of Cornwall was 
not more than 4434 tons. Ten years afterwards, how- 
ever, it had fallen off more than a third; and in 1817 
it did not yield more than 350 tons. Shortly after- 
wards, by the able management of Mr. Vivian, the 
produce was raised to more than 600 tons; and in 1826 
was as much as 758. It has since again declined ; for 
in 1832 it did not yield more than 575 tons. The 
Parys Mountain is composed of primary slate, and the 
ore is the same mixture of sulphur, copper, and iron 
which prevails in Cornwall. The great mass of it 
occurred at the summit of the mountain, and was in 
one place forty fathoms in width: it has been traced on 
a small scale to the distance of five miles, 

Another mine, which was formerly of some import- 
ance, is that of Ecton, in Staffordshire, near Mixon a 
few miles eastward of the town of Leek. The ore is a 
copper pyrites, or combination with sulphur, and occurs 
in the limestone which constitutes subordinate beds in 
the prolongation of the millstone-grit and shale-furma- 
tion of Derbyshire. (N, Diagram 1, in No. 51.) Plot, 
in his ‘ Natural History of Staffordshire,’ published in 
1686, says that it had then been left off as not worth 
working, copper coming cheaper from Sweden; but at 
a subsequent period the working was resumed, and with 
great success, for the mine produced at one time as 
much as twelve tons of pure copper per week. Its 
richest period was about 1780, after which it gradually 
declined ; in 1820 the produce was 236 tons, and then 
there was a sudden failure, when they had recourse to 
the sides of the vein and other poorer ores formerly 
nelgected. In 1822 the produce was only 38 tons. 

Some trifling deposits of copper-ore have been 
worked, from time to time, in Caernarvonshire, Lercc- 
shire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and the Isle of Man. 
A vein was discovered, about fifteen years ago, in slaie- 
rocks very similar to those of Cornwall, near Gate- 
house of Fleet, in the shire of Kirkcudbright; but the 
produce has hitherto been inconsiderable. The ores 
from this last mine, and from the others in the north of 
England, are sent to Swansea to be smelted. Copper 
was obtained a few years since in Mainland, one of the 
Shetland Islands, in a bed of limestone; a steam- 
engine was erected, and the produce for some time was 
not inconsiderable. 

Some years ago copper-mines were worked at Crone- 
bane and Tigrony, in the County of Wicklow, but the 
produce was never considerable: in the twelve years 
ending 1811 the average did not amount to more than 
eighty-seven tons of copper annually. The ore occurs 
in primary slate. Copper-ore has also been worked 
to a limited extent in Ross Island, on the Lake of 
Killarney. 

The total produce of pure metal from all the copper- 
mines of the United Kingdom, in the year 1833, was as 
follows : 

Tons, 


In Cornwall . . . . . . . e i 3] 85 
Swansea Sales, the ore being brorght g 
from Ireland, Wales, = ’ = } ne 
Devonshire . . . . . . . + 307 
Ang lesea . . . . . . . . 575 
Cumberland and other places, — 120 
in Staffordshire and Lancashire . 





13,345 


The copper exported from the United K ngdom in 
the year ending January 5, 1834, was rather more 
than 7811 tons, 
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OLD TRAVELLERS.—BUSBEQUIUS.—No. II. 
Ir was not until the 7th of December that the Pasha of 
Buda was well enough to give audience to the emperor's 
envoy. Although Busbequius had “ sweetened him 
beforehand with some presents,” he did not find the 
Pasha in an amiable or conceding humour. When he 
complained, according to his instructions received at 
Vienna, of the insolence and ravages of the Turkish 
troops, and demanded restitution of what they had 
seized in a time of truce, the Pasha, in spite of his 
promise to the emperor that he would make that resti- 
tution, if he would only send an ambassador to Buda, 
now shifted his ground, justifying his conduct in a 
happy style of eastern diplomacy. “ Like a cunning 
gamester,” says Busbequius, “ he made as many com- 
plaints of the injuries and losses the Turks in Hungary 
had sustained by our soldiers; and as for his promise 
to restore the places his troops had wrongfully taken 
rom the emperor in a time of peace, he «cluded it by 
sheltering himself under this dilemma; either I made a 
promise or I did not; if I made no promise, then you 
can demand nothing of me: if J did make a promise, I 
presume, Sir, you are a person of too much understand- 
ing to fancy that I can or will perform it ; for I am 
sent hither by my master, the sultan, to enlarge, not 
to diminish, the bounds of his empire; so that I must 
by no means make his condition worse than it was. It 
is my master’s business, not mine. What you have to 
say on this head, pray propound to him when you reach 
Constantinople. To be short, Sir, you know I am but 
recently recovered from sickness, and therefore am 
not in a fit state to maintain any further discourse.” 

** When this coarse compliment was put upon me,” 
continues Busbequius, “I thought it high time to be 
gone; neither could I get anything else from him, 
except a short truce, till the Grand Signior’s mind should 
be known.” The route pursued by our old traveller 
from Buda to Constantinople, was an exceedingly 
interesting one. He embarked with his attendants, 
horses, coaches, &c., in some large boats that had been 
prepared for him, and began to descend the river 
Danube. This mode of conveyance was both quicker 
and safer than going by land, where he would have been 
exposed to the attacks of the marauding bands, called 
by the Hungarians, Hayducs, who in those troubled 
times made no distinction between Christians and 
Turks, but plundered both alike, whenever they could. 
The vessel that carried Busbequius was towed along 
by a smaller one, in which there were twenty-four oars. 
The boatmen rowed night and day, excepting only a 
few short hours the poor souls borrowed for sleeping 
aud eating. 

During this passage our traveller was astonished, and 
made somewhat uncomfortable, by the temerity and 
heedlessness of these Turks, who rowed, or sailed on 
before a high wind, in the mistiest weather and darkest 
nights, without taking any precaution. The river, 
moreover, was rapid, frequently obstructed by islets, 
banks, and the trunks and roots of great trees. One 
night as he was sleeping, his boat struck with a terrible 
crash. “ This noise,” he says, “ awoke me; leaping 
out of my bed, I advised the mariners to be more 
cautious; but they lifted up their voices, giving me no 
other answer than God will help; and so I might go 
to bed again if I would.” 

On his way down the Danube he saw Tolna, a large 
handsome Hungarian town, which he says he cannot 
forbear mentioning, because the inhabitants were very 
courteous, and their white wine excellent. From the 
plentiful supplies he took with him, and his frequent 
mention of the juice of the grape, we may suppose our 
friend Busbequius was no enemy to the rosy god. But, 
to be sure, the weather was very cold at the time, and 
he had few other comforts on his journey. He passed 
the mouths of the Drave and the Teiss, or Tibiscus, the 
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most beautiful and magnificent of all the tributary 
streams that swell the waters of the Danube. Of the 
celebrated city of Belgrade, he says that it is well situated 
in the extreme angle of a promontory, at the confluence 
of the Save and the Danube; that éhen it was fortified 
with a double wall and many towers, besides having a 
very strong castle on a height, and that it was inhabited 
by people of various nations, as Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
Hungarians, Dalmatians, and others. After speaking 
of the two unsuccessful sieges laid to Belgrade by 
Amurath and by Mahomet II., who took Constanti- 
nople, he describes its final capture in 1520 by Solyman 
the Great, which misfortune he properly attributes to 
the imprudence of Louis, the young king of Hungary, 
and to the mad factions of the Hungarian nobles, who, 
devoid of patriotism as of common sense, could not 
cease their quarrels even at the presence of a powerful 
and insidious enemy. The following reflections of our 
traveller will show the dread entertained of the Turks 
in some of the most potent monarchies of Europe. 

“ Belgrade taken, and this door being once opened, 
an Iliad of miseries broke in upon poor Hungary, of 
which she is sadly sensible to this day; for this pass 
being gained, there followed the slaughter of King 
Louis, the taking of Buda, the euslaving of Transyl- 
vania, and a flourishing kingdom hereby brought under 
the yoke ; not without a terror struck into the surround- 
ing nations lest they also should partake of the same 
calamities. By this example Christian princes may 
take warning, never to think their frontier towns and 
castles strong enough, nor sufficiently provided against 
so potent an enemy as the Turks. For the truth is, 
the Turks are herein not unlike to*great rivers, whose 
swelling waves, if they break down any part of the 
bank or jetty that keeps them back, spread far and 
near; so the Mussulmans, but far more perniciously, 
having once broken through the obstacles that stopped 
them, make a vast spoil wherever they come.” 

The Turks retained possession of Buda, the capital, 
and of a great part of Hungary, for a century and a 
half. From this central position in Europe they pre- 
pared their several attacks on Vienna, which they fondly 
thought was destined to become the capital of a western 
Mohammedan empire. In 1691, three years after 
Vienna had been saved from the last attack of the 
Turks by the brave Polish army commanded by King 
Sobieski, the Imperialists, under Prince Eugene, tcok 
Buda and the other fortresses, and cleared Hungary 
and Transylvania of the Mohammedans, who were 
driven, for good, across the Danube. But, to return 
to our traveller,—having arrived at Semandria, a town 
or castle that had formerly belonged to the despots of 
Servia, he travelled thence by land, on the left side of 
the Danube, in the direction of Nissa. On his road the 
Turks showed him the distant snow-covered mountains 
of Transylvania, and pointed out with their fingers the 
spot where the ruins of the Roman Emperor Trajan’s 
Bridge were situated. After crossing the river Marave, 
he came to a town of the Servians, named Jagodna, when 
he introduces the following curious description of the 
funeral rites and marriage ceremony which were still 
observed in that country and by a Christian people. 

“The dead body was placed in a church, with the 
face uncovered; near it were laid victuals, as bread, 
meat, and a flagon of wine. The wife and daughter of 
the deceased stood by in their best apparel ;—-the 
daughter’s hat was made of peacocks’ feathers. The 
last gift the wife bestowed on her dead husband was a 
purple bonnet, such as noble virgins used to wear in 
that country. ‘Then we heard their funeral pfnints, 
mourning and lamentations, wherein they asked the 
dead corpse how they had deserved so ill at his hands ? 
in what they had been wanting in their duty and kind- 
ness to him that he should die and leave them in so 
lonely and disconsolate a condition ? and similar absur- 
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dities. The priests who administered in this service 
were of the Greek church. In the church-yard we saw, 
erected on poles or long staves, several figures of stags, 
hinds, and such swift creatures, cut in wood. When I 
asked them the reason of this strange custom, they told 
us that their husbands or fathers did thereby intimate 
the celerity and diligence of their wives or daughters in 
managing their household affairs when alive. More- 
over, by some graves there hung long tresses of hair, 
which women or maidens had placed in testimony of 
their grief for the loss of their relations. ‘* We were 
also informed, that it was the custom in Servia, after 
friends on both sides had agreed about the marriage of 
a young couple, for the bridegroom to snatch away the 
bride, as if by force, for they do not consider it be- 
coming that.a young maiden should go willingly away 
with her husband.” 

These curious observances were remnants of Pagan 
superstitions which, of one kind or another, adhered 
to most of the. people of Europe long after they had 
embraced Christianity. Among the Greeks and the 
Romans they mainly kept the shape and character of 
classical mythology, under which faith their ancestors 
had been brought up; and among other’ nations and 
races of men they were moulded in the beliefs that had 
been anciently. current‘among them. The Servians 
were part of the great Slave or Sclavonian race, whose 
physical traits, language, manners, and customs are to 
be traced at this day from the extremities of Russia to 
Dalmatia and the shores of the Adriatic, only a few 
leagues from Italy. But the funeral ceremonies of the 
Servians, as described by Busbequius, may still be 
detected as existing, either wholly or in part, over a 
much wider tract than this. They are. found to prevail 
throughout the vast regions of Siberia, in Kamschatka, 
and in the Kurile and Aleutian Isles, that almost con- 
nect Asia with America. They have been traced from 
the confines.of the Russian empire, across central Asia, 
nearly to the frontiers of China and India. In the 
wilds of Tartary the custom of sticking figures of 
animals upon poles, near the graves, in honour of the 
deceased, has been repeatedly described, from Father 
Rubruquis in the thirteenth century down to our own 
times. Everybody acquainted with the wakes of the 
Irish peasantry is aware of the reproaches the mourners 
shower on the deceased for having left them, and of 
their questioning the inanimate body why he has died. 
And again, in certain parts of Lombardy, in the north 
of Italy, the peasants on similar occasions use the fol- 
lowing rude and simple rhymes :— 

* Barnaba, perché sei morto ? 

I] pan’ e vin’ t’ é mai manci’ ? 

L’ insalata c’é nell orto. 

Barnaba, perché sei morto ?” 
(Barnaby, why did you die? Did you ever want for 
bread and wine? There is plenty of salad in the 
garden. O Barnaby! why did you die?) Did these 
Italians receive these superstitions from the old Lom- 
bards who occupied the north of Italy during the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and who were notorious 
for their predilection to Pagan customs, although they 
were Arian Christians? or did they learn them from 
any of the other northern conquerors of Italy? or did 
they borrow them from the Sclavonians on the opposite 
side of the Adriatic ? We know not: yet we may pretty 
safely conclude that these singular observances, whether 
found in Ireland, Italy, Dalmatia, Servia, or Tartary, 
are remnants of an ancient religion and customs that 
once prevailed over a large part of the globe. 

Departing from the Servian town of Jagodna, Bus- 
bequius went on to a small river, called Nissus by the 
inhabitants, and this he kept on his right hand almost 
all the way until he reached the town of Nissa. In 
previous parts of the journey, and near the Danuhe, he 
had picked up old Roman coins, which he thought 
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denoted the spots where the legions of ‘Upper Meesia 
had once been encamped; but a little beyond Nissa, 
near the bank of the little river, he saw the remains of 
an ancient Roman road, and a small marble pillar with 
a Latin inscription. The pillar was still erect, but the 
letters of the inscription were defaced and illegible. 
“As for the town of Nissa,” he says, “ for that 
country it is a decent one, and full of inhabitants.” 
Here .he was lodged in a public khan or caravansaray, 
his description of which closely agrees with one we 
have given in No. 166-of the ‘ Peuny Magazine.’ One 
grievous disturbance which he was subjected to was 
this :—The victorious Turks who escorted him on his 
journey were wholly unacquainted with watches, and 
apt to rouse him in the middle of the night, thinking 
day was approaching, and it was time to make ready 
for the day’s march. Ia this way, he says, after having 
been called, and having packed up all his things,—his 
bed, chairs, boxes, &c.,—he was obliged to have every- 
thing unpacked again with no small trouble, or else to 
endure a great part of the coldness of the night in the 
open air. To prevent this. serious inconvenience he 
desired the Turks not to wake him for the future, but 
to tell him over night at what time they wished. to start 
in the morning, and he would be sure to be ready, as 
he had certain machines with him that would not fai. 
to acquaint him with the precise hour. The Turks 
were glad to hear this; as it would save themselves 
much trouble and inconvenience. At first, however, 
they could not understand how any machine could do 
all this. ‘“‘ So in the morning betimes,” says our tra- 
veller, “ they came and awoke my valet, desiring’ him 
to go to me and see what my watches said: he did so, 
and returned answer to them as well as he could, that 
it was such an hour, or very near sun-rising, according 
as he found it. When they had thus tried him once or 
twice, and found that he hit the time right, they trusted 
me for the future, and marvellously admired the struc- 
ture of our watches that could so faithfully declare the 
time: so that ever after we slept out our sleep without 
any disturbances from the Turks.” *, 
. [To be continued.} 





Anecdote of Rooks.—(From a Correspondent at Lewes). 
In a garden bordering on the outskirts of the town of Lewes 
is a walnut-tree, which, for the last five years, has been 
nearly stripped of its fruit by the common rooks. They 
begin their depredations just as the fruit is ripe, and carry 
it off with such expedition that the tree is seldom worth the 
trouble of thrashing. I have been amused for hours to- 
gether by observing thvir proceedings. They come one 
after-another so quickly that I counted, one morning, fifty 
in twenty minutes, each taking one ; and sometimes I have 
seen them carry away a whole bunch. Some of them are 
quite adepts. They fly towards the tree, and, when within 
ten yards, stop, and seem to float in the air for about a 
second, as if surveying the tree to discover what nuts are 
easiest of access; they then dart at the tree, and seldom 
miss their object, but if they do miss it, they find some diffi- 
culty in recovering their balance. Others, which I suppose 
are the young ones of the existing year’s brood, settle on 
the tree and knock a great many down before they can get 
one firmly enough in their beak to fly away with. The old 
ones will sometimes attack the young and oblige them to 
let their booty fall; when, such is their quickness and 
certainty of aim, they will sometimes catch the walnut 
before it reaches the ground. They invariably fly into an 
adjoining field, where they break open the walnuts with 
their beak, and as soon as finished return for more, unless 
the report of a gun should frighten them. They have, to 
my recollection, been at this tree, year after year, for the 
last five years: there are other walnut-trees situated in the 
town, but they have not yet had the boldness to attack 


them. 
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